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SWARTHMORE. 


In spite of the inclement weather, people must 
have a breath of country air this time of year, 
consequently—Strath Haven Inn has been host to 
a number of house parties and nature lovers. 
Nothing seems to stop the young folks from their 
dances and banquets, and, along with these, we 
are busy preparing for the Swarthmore Commence- 
ment rush. Those new private baths are nearly 
finished ; the steam heating plant and various 
other improvements about completed. 


We are becoming popular with the weary 
housekeeper, as we have proved a “haven of rest” 
from the everlasting maid problem. Frequently 
whole families, anxious to escape the tyranny of 
the kitehen, run out for week’s-end vacation. 


And by the way—the guests at Strath Haven 
this year will have access to a swimming pool— 
25x60. ? 


GRADUATION PRESENTS 


WATCHES, Chains, Diamonds, 
Rings, Bracelets, Buttons, 
Searf Pins, etc. 


APPROPRIATE PRESENTS 
AT MODERATE COST 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE WYANDOTTEs. 


Fine, pure bred birds, and every one a profit pre- 
ducer. Just the kind of stock you need. Big, 
strong, hardy hens, that lay eggs which hatch 
out husky little fellows that come with stamina 
enough to live and grow. Eggs, $2 per setting; 
three settings, $5 ; $6 per 100; $60 per 1000. 


Ss, B, & E, W. TWINING, 
Yardley, Pa, 


IT PAYS 


to advertise in Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Our friends are finding this out and are 
filling our advertising pages. A one- 
inch insertion 70 cents; six insertions, 
$3.75; thirteen insertions (three months), 
$8.20; one year, $29.00. Try us. 





The “RIGGS” WATCH 


When you see a watch 
with our name on it, 
depend upon its being 
the best possible value 
at the price. 14kt. 
and 18kt. cases, $30 
to $150. 


RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, etc. 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


WANTED-AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 
Friends’ Intelligencer of Fourth month 6th 
and 27th, 1907. 


50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS, 
Printed, but look like Engraved. Wedding 
invitations, $2.50 per 100. Henkel Card Co., 33 S. 
16th Street, Philadelphia. 


MATRON WANTED—A FRIENDS’ BOARD- 
ing School near Philadelphia will need a 
matron by Ninth month Ist. ; Friend preferred ; 
middle aged, or younger. Address: No. 72, this 
Office. 
WANTED —A POSITION OF RESPONSIBIL- 
ity in Grocery or Dry Goods business in or 
near Philadelphia, by a Friend experienced in 
both. An excellent salesman and accountant. 
Address: L. E. A., this Office. 





WANTED — BY A BOY OF 17 YEARS, A 

place in the country where he can make 
himself generally useful on outdoor work during 
the vacation season. Address: No. 74, this Office. 


WANTED—RELIABLE WHITE GIRL OR 

woman for general housework ; must be 
good, plain cook ; small family ; woman employed 
to assist with wash. Wages, $5 to begin, will be 
increased from time to time for faithful perform- 
ance of duties; reference required ; one having 
experier:ce in Friends’ family preferred. Address: 
No. 73, this Office. 


WANTED—YOUNG WOMAN AS HELPER 
in a Friends’ household, in Media, Pa., at 
good wages; to be considered a member of the 


family. For particulars, please address: C. P. J., 
this Office, 


FoR SALE—ON ACCOUNT OF EXTENSIVE 

improvements to our factory, we are offering 
for sale a few shares of our Preferred Capital 
Stock ‘$100. par), bearing 6% dividends. CLEMENT 
E. ALLEN, Ine., MepiA, PENNA. See Advertise- 
ment on page 352. 


TRAVEL 

EUROPE. Select private party sailing June 20 
under leadership of Rev. G. F. Nason, Pastor Ist 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del. Ten 


weeks $580. inclusive. Strictly first class. Few 
vacancies, 


TRAVEL UNIVERSITY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Travel, recreation, education. Italy to England. 
Two months tour, $400 sails July 2. 

American Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. 
small parties. Tours from $250 to $580. 
dent Travelers given valuable assistance. 


Select 
Indepen- 


te Continued on page iii 
George School Commencement 
SIXTH MONTH 14th, AT 10.30 A. M. 


Address by Dr, M. G. Brumbaugh, Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Philadelphia. 


Orations by representative members of the 
Class. 


Special train will leave Reading Terminal, Phil- 
adelphia, for George School, at 9.15 a.m., on 
Commencement Day, Sixth Month l4th, 1906, 
stopping at Columbia Avenue, Wayne ee 
Olney, Chase, Woodmont, Southampton 
Churchville. 

Returning, leave George School.gt 2 p.m., stop- 
ping at any station on notice to uctor. 


All friends of the Institution are 
cordially invited. 





| seven distinct varieties last season. 








BUCK HILL FALLS 


It won’t always be cold and rainy, and the 111 
degrees of deficiency in temperature so far this 
month will be averaged up before the season is 
over. The possibilities, yes, even the probabilities, 
are that next month will be all that could be de- 
sired in the mountains. 

The Sixth month is the month of the laurel at 


Buck Hill. The mountain heights and roadsides, 


the open woods and pastures are covered with it. 
Toward the last of the month the rhododendron is 
coming into bloom. Other wild flowers are in 
abundance. The birds, migrants along the great 
Delaware Valley thoroughfare, and residents, fill 
the forests. A careful observer counted seventy- 
All nature is 
at its best ; the Inn is fresh and newly renovated; 
guests of the settlement have hot arrived in full 
force ; the horses in the livery are fresh and eager 
after thei? winter’s rest—so that all in all, condi- 
tions are never more favorable or delightful than 
for the early comer. 

The Inn at Buck Hill Falls opened Fifth month 
29th. with a large number of friends present at 
the “ opening.” With the exception of the hotels 
making a specialty of trout fishing, the Inn at 
Buck Hill is the first to open in the Poconos. 

_ The winter schedule of trains is still in effect ; 
just as soon as there are changes they will be 
noted in this column. 

Guests to Buck Hill, using mileage books, should 
let the conductor take out to Phillipsburg, and 
then again after leaving Phillipsburg. This is a 
competitive point with the Reading road, and the 
Pennsylvania counts it thirteen miles less than 
the actual distance. Thirteen miles both ways, 
making twenty-six miles, at 2 cents per mile saves 
52 cents on the trip. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELIZABETH BINDER 
MILLINER 


Bonnets, Turbans and 
Small Effects 


1734.COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Bell Phone, Poplar 4985 A. 


Where's a pencil? 


None to be found—as usual. 
We have some new “Eagle 
Diagraphs” on sale; they are 
round, 7% inches long, with 
metal tip and an eraser that 
erases; 


the lead is smooth, pure, and 
thick, medium soft, but hard 
enough to be economical. This 
is, in our opinion, the best all- 
round pencil made. Let us mail 
a pack of 12, postpaid, for 50 cts. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
| Manager. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For tatalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G’town 8947—A. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


The new Catalogue, out the last of this month, 
will note an important change in the course of 
study required for graduation. This change will 
be partly in effect next year, and entirely so 
within two years. Its main feature is the addition 
of one year to the course. Send for Catalogue. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 


Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


Both Phones 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


: ’ 

Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing 
TERM BEGINS THE FIRST MONDAY IN OCTOBER 


A School for the education and training of Nurses. 
Nine months preparatory studies and laboratory 
work. Three years training in the various de- 
partments of Nursing,—hospital, home and dis- 
trict, —under qualified teachers. Two months va- 
cation annually. Health of students carefully 
considered. Graduates are fitted for position in 
any field of Nursing. For Catalogue and full in- 
formation, address J. Augusta Briggs, Principal, 
Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 
1515 Walnut St., 





Phila., Pa. 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS,” 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,’’ by Fliz 
abeth Lloyd. A book that boys and girls enjoy. 
Reduced to 50 cents, including postage. For sale 
by Friends’ Book Association. 








Ferris Leach: BWeiuiers 


DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS ; 
many ordinarily busy people who have a manu- 
script nearly ready for the printer find time to 
take up the details of the work. If we can assist 
you with our quarter of a century ex 
complete equipment we shall be gl 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 


rience and 
to do it. 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Established 1844. 


GOOD WORDS XVIII. 

The social problem is no longer for us a mat- 
ter of economics, mitigated by philanthrophy. The 
last ten years have seen a determined effort to bring 
our religion into line with the facts of science, the 
facts of history, the facts of life. 

In Friends’ Quarterly 


Examiner for Fourth Month, HAROLD J. MORLAND. 


SEE THE CHRIST STAND. 
**It is by no breath, 


| Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with 


4 


death ! 
As thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 
Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being Beloved! 
He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall 
stand the most weak. 
Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh, 
that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this 
hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! 
Christ stand!’’ 
In **Saul’’ 


See the 


— Browning. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
MEETING OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


The New York Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders was well attended there being almost as 
many men present as women. A few of the mem- 


bers were under fifty years of age. The clerks 
were Wm. M. Jackson and Amy Willits, both of 
whom were reappointed. Vocal prayer was offered 
by John H. Shotwell. Samuel S. Ash, Elizabeth 
Lloyd and Emily P. Yeo, had brief messages. 

Reports were received from all the constituent 
meetings except Duanesbury Half-Yearly Meeting, 
which has held no meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders for more than a year. The representatives 
were all present but six; for the absence of these 
sufficient reasons were given. 

Minutes were read for Elizabeth Lloyd, a min- 
ister of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Pa., and for 
Jonah L. Rees, a minister, and his wife Anna J. 
Rees, an elder of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Va. 
To these and to other visitors without minutes a 
hearty welcome was extended. 

The following deaths were reported as having 
taken place during the year: Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, Esther Jane Weeks, an elder, aged 79 
years; Anna B. Willets, a minister, aged 83 years; 
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Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half-Yearly Meeting, 
Abbie LaFetra, aged 71 years; and Thomas T. 
Williams, aged 88 years. 

The minutes of last year stated that a greeting 
had been sent to the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders of the Twentieth Street Friends, in session 
on the same day; the reply sent by the Twentieth 
Street Friends was read. As their yearly meet- 
ing is this year held elsewhere, a proposition was 
made that an invitation be sent to their meeting 
on First-day morning for any who were not able 
to attend their own yearly meeting, to-attend the 
business session of our branch during the week. 
The general feeling was that any who came would 
be cordially welcome, but that it was not within 
the province of the Ministers and Elders to take 
action which concerned the business sessions of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

In the afternoon the suggestion that the an- 
swers to the Queries should not be summarized 
was united with, and the thoughts of all were 
concentrated on the answers. Concerning attend- 
ance at meeting the question was asked whether 
those could be called ‘‘diligent attenders’’ who are 
present at meeting only in the body while their 
thoughts are elsewhere. It was also suggested 
that the varied activities of our modern life would 
not so often keep people away from meeting if 
they realized that the strength gained during the 
meeting hour would make them better able to do 
all right work required of them. 

The second Query asks whether discipline is 
carefully maintained. One Friend said that while 
it may be well to ask whether the members live up 
to the Discipline, it is more important to see that 
the Discipline keeps up to our standard and is a re- 
flection of our highest ideals. Another spoke of 
the danger of being guided by the law rather than 
the spirit. 

The Query concerning the ministry was felt to 
be very impressive. The ability which God gives 
is something very different from learning or elo- 
quence. The waiting for this ability is the distin- 
guished characteristic of a Friends’ meeting. No 
one minister can meet the needs of a whole con- 
gregation, and no meeting will be healthy until its 
members have lifted themselves up into an atmos- 
phére above criticism and are willing to yield to 
the Divine influence. 

In answering the fourth Query one meeting re- 
ported that the elders were at a loss how to deal 
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with the conditions that existed in the ministry. 
A committee was appointed to consider the situa- 
tion and give them help and counsel. 

The answers to the fifth Query all stated that 
love is maintained toward the meetings and one 


another. A Friend said that the silence in our 
meetings is not an evidence of love; Jesus told 
Peter to show his love by feeding the sheep and 
the lambs. Another said that worship is an indi- 
vidual matter and must be performed in silence; 
but the spoken word is needed to arouse men and 
lead them up to the heights. And another said 
that many of our young people have been starving 
spiritually, largely because of the traditional idea 
that our ministry is something supernatural. 
Surely the ability to ‘‘feed the lambs’’ is God-given 
ability. 

The general feeling was that dispensing with 
the summary answers had been a decided gain. 
The time devoted to the Queries was a season of 
heart searching and of spiritual earnestness. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


Although the rain and cold wind kept many 
away, the New York meeting house was well filled 
First-day morning, and those present were spirit- 
ually fed. There was vocal ministry from John H. 
Shotwell, LaVergne F. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Samuel S. Ash, Wilson Smith, Myron 
Allen, of Granville, N. Y., Emily P. Yeo, Edward 
H. Magill, and Dr. Rebecca Moore. The attend- 
ance at Brooklyn was not as large as it usually is 
on First-day morning, there being about eighty 
present. Those who spoke were Joseph T. Mc- 
Dowell, Elizabeth Lloyd and Henry W. Wilbur. 
At 4 p.m. another meeting for worship was held in 
the New York meeting house, at which the speak- 
ers were LaVergrie Gardner, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Wiliam Williams, Rebecca Moore and John H. 
Shotwell, with prayer by Samuel S. Ash at the 
close. The thoughts that follow are from the 
sermons at the three meetings: 

“If we would not live and work in the shadow 
we must keep our faces turned toward the light; 
then the shadow will be behind us.’’ 

‘*God’s grace is universally communicated and 
therefore on each man rests the responsibility of 
listening to the Divine word.”’ 

‘“‘The unhappiness of the world is due to our 
dependence on the transitory; happiness comes 
from a realization of the permanent power that 
underlies all change.”’ 

‘“‘What is meant by ‘the ability which God 
gives?’ Do we possess any power or ability that 
is not the gift of God;? We may neglect our gifts 


or we may cultivate them; we may use them for 
wrong ends or for the promotion of righteousness. | 
Whether in the ministry of life or in the vocal min- 





istry in the meeting, we should keep our ears open 
to hear the voice and be ready to do as it bids us.”’ 

‘‘While we are without positive knowledge con- 
cerning the immortality of the soul, there is no 
question that a man continues to live on this earth 
after the death of his body. We cannot measure 
the influence that is being exerted upon us by 
those who lived in the past, as we become ac- 
quainted with their words, their deeds, their char- 
acter.’’ 

‘*God’s in his heaven; this heaven is very large- 
ly in human hearts. Only as men and women 
moved by the spirit of God work with God to 
make the world better, can we say with the poet, 
‘All’s right with the world.’ ’”’ 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


The annual meeting of the New York First-day 
School Association was held on Seventh-day even- 
ing, with Louise E. Haviland and Alice Mary 
Brown as clerks. The subject for the evening was 
‘Need for the First-day School.’’ The discussion 
was opened with an address by George A. Walton. 
He said that as religious teaching is not given in 
the schools and is neglected in many of our homes, 
the First-day school is needed to give religious edu- 
cation. The Bible should be studied in the First- 
day school as literature, as well as for its ethical 
and spiritual lessons. In order that the pupils may 
apply the lessons learned they should be given 
some definite philanthropic or social work to do. 
To make our First-day schools more effective, as 
many of the teachers as possible should be trained 
for the work by gifted leaders. 

Henry W. Wilbur said that opportunity for such 
training would be given in the ‘‘Friends’ School 
for Religious and Social Work,’’ which is to be held 
at George School the first two weeks in Ninth 
month. To make this school a success the one thing 
now needed is money. After a thoughtful consid- 
eration of this need the Association decided to 
raise $300 next year instead of $250, and give $50 to 
the proposed school. 

On First-day at 3 p.m. there were interesting 
exercises by the pupils of the various First-day 
schools. Amy Willets presided and gave an open- 
ing talk upon the manifestations of God in nature. 
The selections by the pupils, given individually 
or in concert, were about spring and flowers. 
Elizabeth Powell Bond drew a parallel between 
flower gardners and the garden of the _ heart. 
Henry M. Haviland gave an object lesson, the 
moral of which was, ‘‘If you wish to be happy be 
good for something.”’ 


(Reports of the business sessions and other meetings of the week 
will be given in next issue.) 


ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded. ) 
EXERCISES OF WOMEN’S MEETING. 

In the women’s branch, after the reading of the 
opening minute, Matilda E. Janney voiced the grat- 
itude in all hearts for the privilege of again coming 
together in our annual gathering. This was fol- 
lowed by helpful messages from Margaret Howard, 
Sarah B. Flitcraft, Rachel M. Lippincott, Sarah 
Griscom and others. Emily Atkinson spoke lov- 
ingly of faithful Friends who were missed from 
their accustomed seats, but rejoiced that there 
were so many left. Martha Townsend, of Balti- 
more, said that if there were any present who felt 
that the Holy Spirit had not come into their hearts, 
perhaps it was because they had not been quite 
true to what was required of them. 

In connection with the business of the meeting 
and consideration of the state of the Society many 
seed thoughts were dropped. Sarah B. Flitcraft 
approved the action of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
in adopting a minute against capital punishment. 
Mary Travilla asked that the women who were 
privileged to attend the sessions would take home 
the life and spirit of the meeting to the men of 
their household who were kept away by their 
business. Anna Ferris Hallowell spoke of the 
value of Friends’ educational work, and asked that 
they extend their efforts to the uplifting of the 
whole community. 

When the report of the trustees was read Mary 
H. Whitson and others spoke of the gratitude 
Friends should feel, not only to those who had so 
generously given the money, but to the committees 
that had so carefully invested it and made such 
good use of the income. Martha Townsend had a 
, message for those who were discouraged, appeal- 
ing to them to arise and go to the Father. Lavinia 
C. Hoopes spoke of the second, third and even 
fourth wind that comes to runners in a race, and 
said that in the same way there will come renewed 
spiritual energy, if we will but draw upon God. 

A number of Friends regretted that way had not 
opened to have the queries divided and answered 
at three different quarterly meetings, as they felt 
this would make the meetings more interesting to 
the younger members. Sarah Griscom would not 
draw any line between old and young; she felt they 
had one aim and were traveling in the same direc- 
tion, and that growth would come to all through 
constant effort, though there would still be differ- 
ent degrees of advancement. 

In commenting on the report of the Philanthropic 
Committee, .anna Janney Lippincott described the 
meetings of the probation officers of the city and 
their talks about the best way to help the children 
under their care. Mary H. Whitson said the only 
true charity is that which teaches the needy one 
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to help himself. Anna M. Jackson, of New York, 
thought it a reflection upon the white people of a 
neighborhood, if the colored people of that neigh- 
borhood were allowed to deteriorate. Ellen M. E. 
Price said that much more effective work could be 
done along all the lines of philanthropy if women 
had the ballot. Several Friends spoke of the 
beautiful spirit always manifested by Sarah T. R. 
Eavenson in her life-long labors for the advance- 
ment of peace. 

The answers to the queries were accompanied 
with many live concerns. Anna K. Way wonder- 
ed that any are willing to lose the religious meet- 
ings and the strength and comfort found in them. 
Sarah T. Linvill said that the more we understand 
the power of the living silence, the more we will 
be drawn to the meetings, and the better we will 
be fitted for love and unity. Mary H. Whitson 
urged that when the attendance at business meet- 
ings was small because the place, the day, or the 
hour was inconvenient for many members, a 
change be made. 

Jane P. Rushmore said that in the letter we may 
maintain a faithful testimony to a free gospel 
ministry, but have we caught the spirit of the 
query? If a few do nearly all the preaching and 
the many go for the purpose of listening to those 
who are expected to speak, we have a condition 
bordering on professionalism. 

A young Friend from a distance said each one 
should go to meeting with the idea of worship in 
her own heart, expecting to receive light. She 
also urged young mothers to take their little child- 
ren to meeting with them. Hannah Clothier Hull 
thought there- would be more expression in our 
meetings for worship if there were more thought 
given to religion in our homes and more talk about 
spiritual things. Anna T. Harvey asked for a few 
quiet moments in the home each day. The words 
of a mother at such a time take a deep hold of the 
hearts of the children. 

There was a very general concern that more at- 
tention should be given to the teaching of the 
Bible both in the First-day school and in the home 
and also that pupils who attend our First-day 
schools faithfully should be asked if they feel a 
desire to become members of meeting. 

Much concern was felt that Friends should dis- 
courage any tendency to social drinking by always 
quietly refusing to partake of or offer the social 
glass, as individual influence may do much toward 
raising social standards. Earnest testimony was 
also borne against the tobacco habit. Emma D. 
Eyre said that the passage of the pure food law 
was cause for encouragement to temperance work- 
ers, as all medicines now have to state on their la- 
bels how much alcohol and opium they contain. 

Mary B. Livezey made a strong protest against 
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card-playing, dancing and theatre-going, believ- 
ing that the moderate indulgence in any of these 
often leads to excess. Lavinia C. Hoopes said she 
believed in the construction method of overcoming 
evil. If we feel that these amusements are wrong 
we must help our young people to devise something 
better. Susanna W. Wharton said that the harm 
is not so much in the cards as in the gambling 
spirit. Children on the streets gamble with any- 
thing that comes to hand; wherever children’s 
playgrounds have been opened and rational amuse- 
ments provided the street gambling disappears. 
Emily Atkinson urged mothers to teach their chil- 
dren to find entertainment for themselves in the 
little things around them. Mary H. Whitson said 
that if parents would cease to think that children 
must be amused all the time, and would let them 
grow up quietly and naturally, they would not con- 
tinually crave excitement when they are older. 
Ruth Pierce DeCou entered a protest against the 
child’s party as generally conducted, and especial- 
ly against the custom of the little ones giving pres- 
ents at such times. 
When business was concluded a memorial was 
read of Harriet E. Stockley Kirk, a well-known 
minister in the Society of Friends and for several 
years one of the editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Many who had known her spoke of her faithful- 
ness in the performance of the varied duties that 
had fallen to her lot, her thoughtfulness for others 
and her interest in and sympathy with young peo- 
ple. After words of thankfulness for the blessings 
of the week, the closing silence was pervaded by 

the consciousness of God’s presence in the midst. 
ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


*“EXERCISES’’ MENS MEETING. 


[Minute of exercises prepared by the clerk and adopted 
by the meeting to be printed with the extracts of the pro- 
ceedings of the Yearly Meeting. ] 


The report of the George School Committee was 
considered one of the most favorable and interest- 
ing ever offered by that committee. It is felt that 
the influence of the school draws many of the 
pupils toward our Society. The meeting was 
reminded that the various branches of learning 
taught there are but the skeleton of something 
more useful and significant. The value of a 
guarded education is in the surroundings of seed 
and culture for human development. Satisfaction 
was expressed that we can estimate the building 
up of character—the essence of the divine gospel 
—in our educational institutions and not merely 
consider the matter of money—of gains and losses. 
Immediate results should not be looked for; it is 
like casting bread upon the waters that will re- 
turn after many days. 





In considering the First-day schools it was 
thought there is not enough co-operation of the 
members with the schools, and encouragement to 
unite and concentrate in the labor was given. 
Everyone needs, we were told, to take up some- 
thing that he is doing gratis for the world, that he 
hands out as a free gift. 

A visiting Friend feelingly encouraged all to a 
more faithful observance of the important duty of 
attendance of meetings. With the unrest of the 
times, the sharp competition in business and 
different environment from that of our fathers, it 
is not surprising that there isa lack of faithful- 
ness in this important matter. We were urged to 
a closer communion with the Father rather than 
a dependence on the ministry. Unless there is in our 
hearts a feeling of responsibility for the perform- 
ance of duty, all outside help will be evanescent. 
There is too much of a disposition in meetings to 
look to an outward ministry for help. Attendance 
of meetings should increase our spiritual power 
and aid us in helping others. What we regard as 
life in our religious meetings is an invisible prin- 
ciple. 

The formative period in a religious life is not a 
pleasant or easy one, and there is a disposition to 
shrink from it. There must be a willingness to 
do the will of our Father before we can experience 
the beauty and strength of the Christian life. 

Life begets life. If there is one live member in 
a meeting, there is hope for that meeting so long 
as he fosters and maintains that life. Even one 
or two, if meetings are reduced to that number, 
should be glad of the privilege of keeping aloft 
the standard of Friends. We should prize our 
inheritance and ever hold up our testimonies, 

If we make sacrifices for Him and to Him, we 

will be abundantly repaid. Reason with the Lord, 
for He is a reasonable being, and just and true in 
all his ways. Do not reason Him away. 
The proof of human development is marked by 
the progress of righteousness in the world. Meet- 
ings and churches have lost their power over the 
people, and are not so largely attended as in former 
times, yet the people seem more godly than in any 
other period in the history of the world. The pro- 
gress of righteousness is due to the progressive- 
ness of men to turn to higher and better things 
and eternal interests. Those about us whose minds 
are deeply fixed on these reflect the fact. This is 
helped by attendance on divine worship. 

It is needful that we gather into the quiet so we 
may know more of the quickening power of God. 
Some of the richest and deepest spiritual lives are 
found in the country meetings, where the spoken 
word is seldom heard. This quickening power can 
be found anywhere, but in the meeting hearts are 
touched and tendered by it if we are true to our 
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profession and live the lives we are called to. The 
lives we live, rather than what we say, will draw 
people to us. We should show the world how to 
practice our principles. 

A concern was expressed that Friends who know 
the value of our religious meetings should make a 
way for their children and those under their care 
to also attend. In the silence of the mid-week 
meeting is first learned the beauty and power of 
silent communion. 

In the consideration of the Second Query ex- 
pression was given to the thought that lack of 
unity is often due to a misunderstanding in busi- 
ness transactions, and the tendency to repeat dis- 
advantageous reports of each other was dis- 
couraged. 

A Friend said that if the first two Queries are 
not lived up to, meetings cannot but go down, and 
that without love and unity we are nothing. 

In consideration of the Third Query it was said 
that the freedom of gospel ministry is much 
affected by the attitude and conduct of members 
of the meeting. Such ministry may thereby be 
encouraged and promoted or burdened and re- 
strained. 

Worship, we have been told, is intensely per- 
sonal. Instruction in religion may be necessary, 
but it is not a partof worship. We protest against 
a system as a substitute for worship. The wor- 
shippers during the meeting hour should labor to 
know God. 

The use of plain language more generally 
amongst us was feelingly urged and its value en- 
larged upon, and the subject of plain dress was 
earnestly considered by concerned brethern. 

The granting tavern licenses, it was said, is 
much like the sale of indulgences in the time of 
Luther. 

Too few of us, it was held, live in the spirit that 
qualifies us to treat with offenders in the spirit 
desired. If we would watch over and encourage 
each other for good, there would be fewer offend- 
ers. 

We were reminded that playing games for prizes 
is unlawful as well as in direct opposition to our 
teachings, and that those who engage in such 
practices, though in their parlors and sheltering 
themselves behind their respectability, are viol- 
ators of the laws of the State. 

The attendance at mid-week meetings of many 
of the pupils of our schools who are not of our 
members demands our earnest concern for the 
character of those meetings. 


We are forced to believe that all occupations in 
which profit is the sole, or even the major end, 


are immoral. 
—G. Hanford Henderson. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING—EVEN- 
ING CONFERENCES. 


(Concluded from last week. ) 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Association for the Promotion of First-day 
schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, was held on Fourth-day evening of 
Yearly Meeting week. Louis B. Ambler, the 
clerk, presided. In the absence of the assistant 
clerk Eleanor K. Richards was appointed for the 
evening. 

Epistles from Ohio and Illinois First-day School 
Associations were read, and Mary S. Bartram, 
John L. Carver, Maud Esther Rice were appointed 
a committee to prepare a reply. 

The subject under consideration ‘‘Co-operation 
between Meeting and First-day school’’ was open- 
ed by Ethel Gates Coates, who said: ‘‘ Meeting 
should co-operate by urging attendance at First- 
day school, by encouraging the children to come to 
the Meeting, by helping the school financially, by 
providing satisfactory rooms in which to hold the 
school, by providing officers and teachers from its 
own membership, by not standing in the way of 
the introduction of singing in the younger classes. 

‘*The First-day school may help the meeting by 
training all to be Friends and in a love for Friend- 
ly testimonies. History of our Society should be 
carefully studied. The Bible should be used as a 
text-book and studied as the history of an inter- 
esting people; as a record of the life of Jesus: as 
a living well of moral! and spiritual truths.’’ 

In the absence of Arthur M. Dewees, Frank M. 
Bartram followed with the following remarks: 
‘‘The care of the Meeting over First-day school 
should include both protection and culture. It 
should provide material facilities, libraries, separ- 
ate rooms, and should help in training of teachers. 
Such books as Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck’s ‘Psychol- 
ogy of Religion,’ should be provided and studied.’’ 

Annie Hillborn read a paper on ‘‘What may we 
expect of our First-day school superintendent?’’ 

She said: ‘‘The superintendent’s responsibility 
is three-fold: to the teachers, to the children, and 
to the meeting. He should make teachers’ meet- 
ings of real value. He should see that the lessons 
are made interesting. General exercises, brief and 
to the point, should be arranged. At the begin- 
ning of the season some charity should be suggest- 
ed to be carried on, or helped by the school. He 
should take especial pains to arrange the course of 
study and see that it is carried out effectively. He 
should keep a keen watch over the membership 
and attendance. In general he should keep things 
moving.”’ 

Mary A. Yarnall also spoke on this subject. She 
said: ‘‘A superintendent should be chosen from 
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the corps of teachers when possible. She should 
be a person of good judgment, an organizer, and a 
good disciplinarian; also, a great responsibility 
should be felt by teachers, monthly meetings’ com- 
mittee and the Meeting at large.’’ 

John L. Carver spoke on, ‘‘What we should do 
for the superintendent?’’ 

‘‘We underestimate the work necessary on the 
part of the superintendent in the preparation and 
carrying out of the First-day school program. Would 
it not be worth while to provide a general superin- 
tendent as has been done for our secular schools 
not only to supervise but to give help and encour- 
agement?’’ 

Jesse Holmes suggested the importance of the 
arrangement of the meeting house, or where there 
is but one room, the use of movable screens to 
improvise separate class rooms. He urged the 
adoption of genuine educational methods. For the 
younger children provision should be made for a 
study of primitive peoples, by the use of Perry 
pictures, scrap books, and sand tables. More atten- 
tion should be given to the materials of religious 
education. He recommended the following books 
as helps for superintendent and teacher: Brum- 
baugh’s ‘‘Making of a Teacher,’’ Burton and 
Matthews’ ‘‘Principles and Ideas for the Sunday 
School,’’ Furbush’s ‘‘Boy Problem.’’ 

R. Barclay Spicer emphasized the importance of 
adapting our meeting houses to the use of the 
First-day school, freedom to the teachers to use the 
best methods, even to the introduction of singing 
in the primary class, and an earnest consideration 
of the suggestion of putting a general superinten- 
dent in the field. 

Mary R. Livezey feared that singing in the 
younger classes might become contagious and lead 
to more than had been originally intended. 

Edna Sleeper deplored the fact that there 
seemed to be no time on the part of the classes to 
prepare the lessons. R. Barclay Spicer urged that 
we should face the fact that the lessons are not 


prepared and set ourselves to make the class hour | 
Elizabeth Lloyd thought | 


profitable in spite of it. 
we should make the children want to study their 
lessons. 


Further remarks were made by Joseph Scull of | 


Merchantville, N. J., Frank Emley of Girard Ave. 
and Fair Hill, Mary A. Yarnall and William Yar- 
nall of Darby, William Emley of Girard Ave., and 
others. 


Louis B. AMBLER, Clerk. 


WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 


On Fifth-day evening a meeting under the care 
of the Philanthropic Committee was presided over 
by Susan M. Gaskill of Swarthmore and R. Barclay 
Spicer. The first speaker was Richard Wright of 
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the University of Pennsylvania, a worker in the 
Ninth Ward Settlement for neighborhood work 
among colored people, and at the Spring Street 
Mission. He reviewed the work and interest of 
Friends in the past in the education, emancipation 
and uplift of the people of his race. He perceived 
a trend at present away from friendship on the 
part of white people toward the race. This applied 
even to the children of those who had worked most 
devotedly and effectively in former times, and he 
did not know whether it applied to the children of 
Friends who helped so steadfastly in slavery days 
and after. This tendency he traced to the increase 
of crime, which was partly real, on account of the 
sudden emergence of an undeveloped people from 
slavery, and partly apparent, because of the 
prominence given by the newspapers to crime and 
their silence as to any improvement, progress or 
achievement of the members of the race. He 
called attention to the 2,000,000 home-owning 
negroes and to this being the achievement of a 
race that had but recently emerged from polygam- 
ous and anti-home making influences. He empha- 
sized the educational progress of the negroes in 
the face of terrible hindrances and compared their 
emergence from total illiteracy with the compara- 
tively slow emergence of the people of Great 
Brittain from illiteracy. The negro is gradually 
but surely making his way in the professions and 
in the business and financial world. Ostracism of 
the criminal has been urged as a cure for crime 
among the negroes; but the separation into social 
groups that has come with advancement is exactly 
what has aggravated the growth of crime. The 
more advanced have kept apart, and the lowest 
and those for whom most concern needs to be felt 
have been shut off from the influence of those who 
have arisen from the more primitive surroundings 
and criminal influences. Such neighborhood work 
as the Spring Street Mission is a move to bring to 
bear on the whole problem the culture of the more 


| advanced and bring about the more general 





advance of the whole race. The noble work of the 
negroes of Philadelphia for the uplift of their own 


| race was reviewed. The higher groups are begin- 
| ning to help the lower. ; 


The phases of the subject introduced by the 
speaker were discussed by Samuel Ash of Swarth- 
more, by Uenry W. Wilbur, and others. 


PROBATION WORK AND THE JUVENILE COURT. 


The latter half of the evening was devoted to a 
conference on Probation work of the Juvenile 
Court of Philadelphia. The speaker was Margaret 
Falkner, of several years experience in probation 
work in Chicago, and now Superintendent of 
the Girls’ House of Refuge, Philadelphia. She 
reviewed the Juvenile Court movement and told 
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particularly of the work along this line in Phila- 
delphia. 

In the discussion which, followed it developed 
that there were present in the meeting house eight 
of the probation officers of Philadelphia. Several 
of these were heard from, including Miss Beggs, 
Miss Wilson, Miss Barker of the House of Deten- 
tion for Girls, and Mrs. Pancoast the probation 
officer whose work is maintained by Friends of the 
two branches in Philadelphia. - 

R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


Every young man, standing on the threshold of 
his industrial life, can materially further the cause 
of morality if he resolutely declines all mere profit- 
making adventures and resolutely demands of his 
occupation that it shall be worth while in and for 


itself. 
—C. Hanford Henderson, in Children of Good Fortune. 


“INTERNATIONAL”? TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 23. Sixth month 9th. 
THE PASSOVER. 
GOLDEN TExT.—I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say.—Ex. 4:12. 
THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Exodus 12 :21-30. 


After Moses had heard the call of God at the 
burning bush, the narrative further tells us that he 
was told what signs and wonders he should show 
his people to convince them that he was really 
God’s messenger. Moses still hesitated because he 
felt himself to be slow of speech, and God answer- 
ed him in the words of the Golden Text. To give 
him still greater confidence, He promised to send 
to him his brother Aaron, who could speak well. 
Then whatever was revealed to Moses he could tell 
to Aaron, and Aaron could tell it to the people in 
such a manner that they would listen and believe. 

Moses and Aaron gathered the elders of the Is- 
raelites together and performed two miracles be- 
fore them (Ex. 4: 3-9) which convinced them that 
Moses was sent by God to be their deliverer. 
Then Moses and Aaron went to Pharaoh and asked 
him to let their people go; but their request only 
made Pharaoh more angry, and he oppressed the 
Israelites more than he had done beforé. A second 
demand to let the people go was met by a second 
refusal, and then came a succession of plagues. 
Most of these afflictions were of a kind to which 
Egypt is more or less subject. 

The turning of arod into a serpent is the re- 
verse of a trick often performed by Eastern magi- 
cians, whe are able to hypnotize snakes so that 
they become rigid like sticks. The water of the 
Nile in times of high water becomes almost as red 
as blood because of the red clay that is washed 
down from its sources. Frogs are so abundant in 
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Egypt that they would be a nuisance if not kept 
down by the ibis. Lice and flies abound and are 
often so plentiful as to be a source of great annoy- 
ance. Beasts are frequently afflicted with murrain 
so that many of them die, and people whose food 
is not nutritious are troubled with boils and blains. 
Hail storms often work great destruction there, as 
they sometimes do here. Swarms of locusts come 
when the wind is in certain directions and do 
great damage to the growing crops. The plague of 
darkness corresponds to some of our modern elec- 
trical storms, or to an eclipse of the sun. The mi- 
raculous part of all these plagues was that only the 
Egyptians suffered, while the Israelites escaped 
these various evils. That the first-born of the 
Egyptians (and none of the rest of the children) 
should die and the first-born of the Israelites be 
saved, was also miraculous. 

‘Long before the feast of the passover took its 
present form, it was the custom among the 
Hebrews, while they were still a wandering 
people, to sprinkle the tentpoles with the blood of 
a sheep, as a protection against pestilence. When 
this custom began the people believed that the 
household gods had their seat upon the doorposts 
(tentpoles) and lintel. This custom became fixed 
and was performed every spring by each separate 
family. The passover was a family affair and did 
not become a popular festival until after the 
Hebrews reached Canaan. They found that the 
Canaanites offered to their gods every spring the 
first fruits of the harvest, and this custom grad- 
ually became a part of the Jewish feast. The idea 
that the first fruits belong to Jehovah was carried 
over to the firstlings of the herd. Among some 
early tribes, when they wanted to gain favor 
with their gods, the people sacrificed their first- 
born sons. Some prophet arose among them and 
told them that their gods would be better pleased 
if they would spare their own firstborn and offer 
the firstlings of their flocks instead. 

The essential thing in our lesson is not the 
miraculous element in it, but the faithfulness and 
perseverance of Moses. He had been called by 
God to deliver his people. Knowing his own 
weakness he trusted to God to make him strong. 
He went among his people and pleaded with them 
and reasoned with them until they were ready to 
leave their homes in Egypt and follow him through 
an unknown country in the hope of reaching the 
promised land. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES :—The Jewish Pass- 


over To-day. Modern Methods of Averting Plagues. Man 
as the Mouthpiece of God. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—What 
is hyssop? . What part of the door is the lintel? What is 
an ibis? Describe each of the ten plagues. Describe un- 
leavened bread. 
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THE MINISTRY OF A MEETING. 


The thought of all the members of a meeting 
taking an important part in the ministry of a meet- 
ing though few or even only one, actually give ex- 
pression to vocal ministry, as it was emphasized 
by a Friend in one of the sessions of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, must have set many to thinking 
of the tremendous responsibility of every one of 
us in this respect. It is not given to many of us 
to express ourselves clearly and to the point in 
public and it would not be an improvement in most 
meetings for a considerable number of those pres- 
ent to begin speaking regularly or even occasion- 
ally. Even though there may be several in a 
meeting on whom it may fall from time to time to 
give expression to the message for the meeting, 
yet there will usually be one who is recognized by 
all as the most gifted in this respect, and upon 
whom will fall the burden of most of the public 
speaking. This is not in itself a regrettable situ- 
ation. A meeting with but one minister from 
whom some message is heard néarly every time 
Friends meet together, a meeting in which there 
are many who never speak a word in public need 
by no means be an unsatisfactory meeting. But 
if the most of the members and attenders of the 
meeting come to it habitually as one would go toa 
lecture or to hear some popular preacher in a 
church expecting to be enlightened, or entertained 
or at least pleased with the sermon, then that 
meeting is ‘‘suffering from something very like a 
professional ministry.’’ The essential thing about 
a professional ministry, in as far as such is unsuit- 
able for a Friends’ meeting is not that the 
preacher is paid, nor that some one usually does the 
speaking, it is that the members of the meeting 
are passive listeners instead of being spiritually 
active, and in such close sympathy with the speak- 
er that they are a real help to him and actually co- 
operators in the ministry of which he (or she) is 
the mouthpiece. For this is the true nature of the 
Friendly ministry that the speaker stands up not 


in his own name but in that of the divine presence 
as manifested in the spiritual life of those with 
whom he has met. It is by joining in a ministry of 
this kind that we are faithful in maintaining a 
free gospel ministry. 


FRIENDS AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
MOVEMENT. 


In our issue of Fifth month 4th, in commenting 
upon a letter from Edward A. Phelps, of Rockwell, 
Mass., son of the anti-slavery leader, Amos A. 
Phelps, it was stated that the Society of Friends 
as an organization was conservative in its attitude 
toward the abolition movement. Edward Phelps 
writes in reply: 

‘‘T mark what you say relating to Friends as a 
whole, and yet were not the Friends as active in 
that struggle as any other religious denomination, 
as a whole? While the leaders were from every 
denomination the struggle was by no means a 
popular thing, and especially so among the most 
wealthy and influential churches. 

‘*In 1819-20 the friends of liberty made a stout 
resistance to the admission of Missouri as a slave 
state. It was stated in the American Cyclopedia, 
published about that time, ‘that this conflict was 
followed by a period of profound repose in regard 
to the whole subject.’ Though this was not 
strictly true, as the Colonization Society was in 
existence about 1817, still the fact remains that 
the publication by Benjamin Lundy, a Quaker, of 
a small journal at Baltimore, entitled Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, was about the only visi- 
ble sign of opposition to slavery until William 
Lloyd Garrison estabilshed The Liberator in Boston 
in 1831. Still, in 1820 the Synod of Ohio held 
animated discussion on the question which had 
been referred to the. General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, ‘Is the holding of slaves 
man-stealing?’ in the affirmative of which a large 
majority concurred. 

‘*My father was the first clergyman in Boston 
who was willing to act as chaplain at’an anti- 
slavery meeting. He was then pastor of Pine 
Street Congregational Church—a weak and strug- 
gling church—and questioned the result of such 
action on his church, other more influential men 
having refused. He sent to clergymen of different 
denominations in nine states a circular, or declar- 
ation of sentiment: ‘that slavery in our land is a 
great and threatening evil; that every man, 
whether he live at the North, South, East, or 
West, is personally responsible and has personal 
duties to discharge in respect to it; that the time 
has come when the friends of God and man should 
take a higher stand and adopt and act on princi- 
ples which lay the axe directly at the root of the 
tree,’ etc. He received only 124 signatures, and 
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those mostly uninfluential men. This will show 
you that the movement was at ihat time unpopular 
among men of influence. Later my father siated 
that notwithstanding this, pastors of churches 
were largely among the leaders in the anti-slavery 
struggle.’’ 

Some time ago Edward Phelps sent to the Bos- 
ton Public Library, by request, his father’s valu- 
able collection of anti-slavery papers. The libra- 
rian, James DeNormandie, whose parents were 
Friends, said in the letter acknowledging the gift: 
‘“My earliest recollections are of having my par- 
ents ask, when we went to a repast at some strange 
house, ‘Art thou quite sure that there are no re- 
wards of slave labor on thy table?’ For we could 
not touch anything raised by a slave.’’ 


The condition of affairs in the Congo State 
remains practically unchanged, and the enforced 
collection of rubber by the natives, with accom- 
panying brutalities, goes on unchecked. In the 
Belgian Parliament last winter it was voted that 
a committee be appointed to report on the advis- 
ability of Belgian annexation, thus transferring 
the power from the king to the government. At 
first this was thought to be a defeat of the king, 
but it looks now as though the king’s friends had 
voted in favor of this measure in order to gain 
time. At the anniversary of the English Congo 
Association, Fourth month 19th, the American 
Association sent a letter which concludes as 
follows: 

‘*Your Government, in consequence of the atti- 
tude it has taken toward the Congo issue since the 
true character of conditions became known, and in 
consequence of the corrective pressure it has 
already brought to bear on the Congo government, 
is now relied upon to take the first step toward 
international action. In this action our Govern- 
ment is ready to co-operate and in the co-operation 
a constituency of many thousands of earnest men 
and women, whom we have the honor to represent, 
will lend unfailing support.’’ 


Slowly the body comes to the use of its organs; 
slowly the soul unfolds itself in the new man. 
It is partial at first, and honors only some one 
or some few truths. In its companions it sees 
other truths honored, and successively finds their 
foundations in itself. Then it cuts the cord, and 
no longer believes ‘because of thy saying,’ but 
because it has recognized them of itself. 

—Emerson. 


Of all God’s gifts to the sight of man, color is 
the holiest, the most divine, the most solemn. 
—John Ruskin. 
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CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The spring session of the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations of the several Yearly Meet- 
ings was held as usual in Race Street meeting 
house on Second-day evening of the week of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The program for 
the evening had been put into the hands of the 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Associations and the chairman of that Committee, 
George A. Walton of Columbia University, pre- 
sided. The other members of this Committee are 
Lucy Bancroft of Wilmington, Del., Clara S. Rush- 
more of Plainfield, N. J., R. Barclay Spicer and 
Fred P. Supplee of Philadelphia, Florence H. 
Tittensor of Trenton, N. J., Arthur P. Yeatman of 
Avondale, Pa. (London Grove Association). As 
apart of its work the Committee had obtained 
from the Associations, in answer to questions sent 
out, information as to the ‘‘condition of society’’ 
among them. Summaries of the answers received 
were printed on the programs and were as follows: 


The value of the Association: (1) to give knowledge of 
Friends’ history, principles and ideals, (2) to develop 
stronger spiritual life, (3) to arouse interest in the meet- 
ing among members, (4) to prepare members to take full 
part in the meetings, (5) to train in Friends’ method of 
conducting business meeting, (6) to get new members into 
the meeting, (7) to present the Friendly message to the 
world, (8) to arouse the consciousness of duty towards the 
meeting, (9) to promote social good feeling, (10) to 
inspire right living, philanthropic work, and civic right- 
eousness in the community, (11) to give an opportunity to 
contribute to philanthropic work outside the neighborhood. 

Difficulties in Association Work: (1) indifference among 
members, (2) surfeit of other interests, (3) desire for 
entertainment by recitation and light reading, (4) lack of 
co-operation, (5) lack of expression in discussion, (6) lack 
of self-assurance among members, (7) lack of members, 
(8) scattered membership, (9) irregular attendance, (10) 
country roads and stormy weather, (11) lack of funds, 
(12) lack of encouragement by members of the meeting. 

Things which have been helpful: (1) original papers and 
discussions: (a) on Friends’ principles and testimonies, 
(b) on general historical topics, (c) on lives of early 
Friends and other religious reformers, (d) on comparative 
religions, (e) on modern religious and ethical problems, 
(f) on application of doctrines and characteristic virtues 
of the early Friends to modern problems, (g) on men and 
women of the Bible, (h) on practical philanthropy, (i) on 
the Negro problem; (2) auxiliary work outside the Associ- 
ation meetings: (a) a social and literary section for 
younger members, (b) a civic betterment conference, (c) 
classes in philanthropy and First-day school teaching, (d) 
supporting a lecturer to arouse Bible study interest, (e) 
an annual supper to raise funds for philanthropic work, 
(f) sending flowers to the flower missions in Phialdelphia, 
(g) an effort to revive a declining meeting; (3) report on 
current events emphasizing important happenings in the 
religious world, (4) referred questions and following dis- 
cussion, (5) systematic connected course of study, (6) a 
diversified program interspersed with social features and 
lectures, (7) no prepared program, every one bringing 
what he sees fit, (8) informal discussions, (9) social 
intermingling, (10) making appointments only among 





those who conscientiously do their work, (11) having as 
many as possible of the members take part each season. 

Philanthropic Work by Associations: (1) summer Kinder- 
garten for city children, (2) flower mission work, (3) 
supper for benefit of Guild, (4) workers secured for Guild, 
(5) other Associations simply state ‘‘work done for the 
Guild,’’ (6) sending books and magazines to hospitals and 
police stations, (7) Raising money for Y. M. C. A. and 
other local movements. 

R. Barclay Spicer spoke on ‘‘The Value of 
Friends’ Associations and the various subjects for 
Study.’’ Lucy Bancroft being absent, J. Bernard 
Walton of Newtown spoke on ‘‘Connected Courses 
of Study.’’ Grace L. Bond had a paper in which 
she told of philanthropic work done by various 
organizations. She dwelt especially on work in 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, and urged on all 
within reach to ‘‘come over and help us.’’ Edith 
Lewis of Baltimore, read a paper on work and 
methods of the young Friends of Baltimore. 
Florence H. Tittensor of Trenton, read a paper on 
“Friends Visiting among Associations.’’ Among 
other things she said: ‘‘No association is so large 
or so powerful but that its members may learn 
something by coming into contact with another.’’ 
She dwelt upon the compelling power of the spirit, 
and the advantages of being linked by ties of 
mutual helpfulness. 

Henry M. Haviland’s subject was, ‘‘The Fellow- 
ship Movement.’’ He said that the world needs 
more Quakerism and that it requires all who are 
called Quakers to present Quakerism to the world 
if the world is to have it. To this end it is 
necessary for all bodies of Friends to become better 
acquainted, and as far as possible all pull together. 
They need at least a better understanding and love 
for each other. 
ation called the ‘‘Fellowship’’ which has been 
formed for Friendly work, by the Young Friends 
of both branches in New York City. An account 
of their recent public meeting appeared in the 
Intelligencer of Fifth month 11th. He also told of 
the joint Committee on Records appointed by both 
Yearly Meetings in New York, which is engaged 
in caring for the records of all meetings of those 
two bodies, and giving them safe housing at the 
meeting house in Fifteenth street, New York. In 
response to a Friend who stated that the ‘‘Fellow- 
ship’’ movement would result in the re-union of 
the two organizations before the century of separ- 
ation had elapsed, Henry said that no. such re- 
union was contemplated by the ‘‘Fellowship,’’ but 
only better understanding and more love for each 
other, with opportunity to work for those things 
we held in common. We aimed at co-operation, 
not coalition. 

Henry W. Wilbur spoke of places where ‘there 
had been no meeting but only a Friends’ Associ- 
ation. These are growing fewer because many of 
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He made mention of the associ- 
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the places which had no meeting are going to have 
one. He spoke of the work by associations at 
Toronto, Pasadena, Coatesville, Pa., Lincoln, Neb. 
The fundamental feature in our organization is 
our meeting for worship; some Friends seem to 
have lost interest in any meeting except the busi- 
ness meeting, but there is no use in hanging on 
to the business meeting if the meeting for worship 
is gone. Some meetings for worship are large at 
special times. A meeting on a spasm is not what 
is wanted; there must be interest enough for 
Friends to meet regularly. 
After a summing up by George Walton the meet- 
ing adjouurned. 
R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


THE GRADUATING DRESS. 


It is to be hoped that in all the classes which 
are so soon to be graduated from high schools, 
there will not be one member whose heart is em- 
bittered by inability to procure such dress as the 
spirit of the class decides is fitting. But the hope 
rests on no very secure foundation. Hard-working 
fathers will give much more generously than they 
can afford, and tired mothers will work harder 
than they ought in order that Mabel may look as 
well as her classmates or that Johnnie may pay 
his share of the class-day expenses; and there will 
be loyal, true-hearted boys and girls who will 
remain away from the fun, or go shame-facedly 
and with a heartburn, all because of the foolish 
tendency to overdress and overdo in the way of 
ostentation. Is it worth while? Is there any 
truer or finer way in which a class can show its 
class spirit than by taking the ground that the 
happiness of every member is the care of all? To 
girls especially is opened a rare opportunity to be 
gracious and considerate. Let the standard of the 
graduation dress be not what the most well-to-do 
ean afford, but what the poorest can get without 


hardship. 
—The Youth’s Companion. 


We can not always feel intensely, or there would 
be no room for faith. Thank God for emotion, 
but emotion is not everything. A traveler from a 
hill-top may see the far off city; but to reach it he 
must descend into the hollow, and lose sight of it; 
he will even grow tired, perhaps disheartened. 
But if he keeps his face towards it, each step of 
the weary miles will bring him nearer it. Even 
in the hollow he is nearer it than he was on the 
hill-top. —Evan Roberts. 





That which we are we shall teach, not volun- 
tarily, but involuntarily. 
—Emerson. 
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BOTHA ON FRIENDLY HELP AMONG 
THE BOERS. 

[In Friends’ Intelligencer of Fourth month 27th an 
account of the practical missionary work among the Boers 
carried on by Emily Hobhouse and other English Friends 
among the Boers. The following letter of appreciation 
from oe: Botha was published in the London Daily 
News. 

‘‘Nothing gives me greater pleasure than to ex- 
press to the supporters of the Boer Home Indus- 
tries my best thanks and gratitude for the gener- 
ous help they have given Miss Hobhouse in her 
self-sacricfiing work in connection with the weav- 
ing and spinning in South Africa by the excellent 
work already produced by the different branches in 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. 

‘‘T have every reason to believe that it will not 
only become the great industry of these colonies, 
but also one which will benefit the whole of South 
Africa, especially if it can be taken up by every 
Boer home. ; 

‘“‘T have to thank Miss Hobhouse for starting this 
enterprise, and I feel sure, when I look at all the 
difficulties she has had to contend with, that I can- 
not sufficiently do so for her noble work; my firm- 
est hope is that this industry will prove as _ profit- 
able to South Africa as the old Huguenot indus- 
tries did to England. 

‘*Before concluding, I wish to add that in start- 
ing this enterprise, Miss Hobhouse has done as 
much as any one for the co-operation of Briton and 
Boer, and I feel sure that as the industry grows 
so will the good feeling between the English and 
Dutch spread throughout the whole country.’’ 


FRIENDLY INFLUENCE IN FRANCE. 

Pastor Koenig, who visited the United States in 
company with Charles Wagner two years ago, 
writes very interestingly from his home, in France. 
He is a deep student of religious life, not only in 
his own country, but also in other countries, and 
his comment on Quakerism deserves more than 
passing notice: 

‘‘T am making this very interesting experiment of 
applying Quakerism as I understand it, to renew the old 
Protestant soil here. The success has been immediate. 
My congregation is still interested, and I know that the 
spirit of Quakerism, which is, in my opinion, the true 
Christian spirit, has shown once again that it was a power 
when it was not sectarian. I understand that at the origin, 
Quakerism did not appear as being a church against 
churches. Quakerism was a power, a dunamis, as says 
St. Paul. If the churches had only understood that they 
were revived and renewed by this principle! But they did 
not wish to receive the Light. They fought against it; 
and the Quakers were obliged by circumstances to become 
a sect. Yet they are not a sect. I have confirmed this 
by my own experience—that we cannot accept all the truth 
which was given to George Fox and William Penn, and 
even in circles which seem to have no sympathy and no 
knowledge of historical Quakerism, without discovering 
that Quakerism can be a power.’’ —American Friend. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


The volume on Shakespeare in ‘‘English Men ‘of 
Letters’’ series (Macmillan) is from the pen of 
Walter Raleigh, professor of English Literature at 
Oxford University. Prof. Raleigh’s illuminating 
and suggestive treatment of his great theme may 
not please the dry-as-dust who worship facts and 
petty details. Without at all ignoring the under- 
lying facts, this author presents a moving and elo- 
quent discourse, bright with the play of fancy and 
warm with kindly imagination. This is only 
saying that he belongs to the ¢ritical school of 
Coleridge and not to the present-day school who 
occupy the seats of the mighty in too many insti- 
tutions of learning. J. R. H. 


MILTON’S PRAYER OF PATIENCE. 
I am o!d and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind, 
Yet am I not cast down. 


I am weak, yet strong; 

I murmur not that I no longer see; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme! to Thee. 


All-merciful one! 
When men are furthest, then art Thou most near; 
When friends pass by, my weaknesses to shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is- leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 


On bended knee 
I recognize thy purpose clearly shown; 
My vision Thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself—Thyself alone. 
I have naught to fear: 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred—here 
Can come no evil thing. 
Oh, I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in that radiance from the sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen! 
Visions come and go: 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 

That earth in darkness lies. 

In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture,—-waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit,—strains sublime 

Break over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine: 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire 

Lit by no skill of mine. 

—Elizabeth Lloyd Howell. 
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BIRTHS. 


SMITH.—At Smithville, N. J., on First month 27th, 
1907, to Asa M. and Emily P. Smith, a son who is named 
Paul Evan Smith. 

ALLEN.—At Pendleton, Indiana, Fifth month 13th, 
1907, to Elwood David and Stella Anderson Allen, a son, 
who is named John Stewart Allen. 


DEATHS. 
BOND.—At his home West 
Joseph A. Bond, aged 70 years. Being a man of remark- 
able intelligence and ability in business affairs, he 
occupied important positions where those under his direc- 
tions, were dependent upon him. In all the relations of 
life, he was an admirable example of justice, kindness, 
uprightness, and generous consideration. He was a 
gentleman by nature. He was happily married, his wife 
having been a sister of Prof. George L. Maris, and a 
woman of unusual sweetness of character, who preceded 
him, by some years to the life upon which he has now 
entered. In their blessed reunion, let us hope they will 
together, still be employed for the benefit of mankind. 
Both were highly esteemed members of the Society of 
Friends. 


HALLOWELL.—On Fourth month 2d, 1907, at her 
residence, Washington Lane, Jenkintown, Pa., Hannah S. 
Lloyd, widow of Joseph W. Hallowell, aged 76 years; a 
member of Abington Monthly Meeting of Friends. The 
dear Lord was her comfort and strength. 


HOLLOWBUSH.-—At the Friends’ Boarding Home, 
West Chester, Pa., on Fifth month 18th, 1907, Rebecca 
Rogers Hollowbush, in the 79th year of her age. She 
was a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and an esteemed member in the Home Family. 


MARSHALL.—On Fifth month 23d, at the home of her 
daughter, Philena M. Temple, Concord, Pa., Emily Paxon 
widow of the late Thomas Marshall in her 85th year. 
She was the daughter of Jacob and Mary Jane Townsend 
Paxon and was born in Abington, Montgomery county, 
Ninth month 10th, 1822. Naturally of a retiring dis- 
position, it was in the family circle that her light shone. 
Gifted in rare measure with a practical common sense, honest 
sincere and true, temperate in all things, looking well to 
the ways of her household, and in the purity of her life an 
example, she faithfully labored to impress these, and 
kindred virtues, on those around her. The strength of 
her character was such, she was frequently consulted, and 
relied upon for counsel in the time of doubt or trouble. 
Clear and decided in judgment, undeceived by any pretence 
or specious reasoning, she seemed to possess the faculty of 
looking beyond all these, with an eye single only to the 
one right course to be pursued. Serenely happy and con- 
tented in the home life, her concern was that others should 
live so, ever suppressing with gentle firmness, any unkind 
criticism, endeavoring always to draw all together in one 
bond of love. With her mind unclouded, until within the 
last few hours, she gently and peacefully passed to Heav- 
enly rest. Unspeakably sweet and precious will be her 
memory to her children and grandchildren. Py Me 


Wilmington, Delaware, 


PEIRCE.—At the home of her daughter, Mary Kirk- 
bride, wife of Phineas Kirkbride, near Marlton, N. J., on 
Fifth month 9th, 1907, Prudence Peirce, aged 91 years. 
She was buried in the Friends’ graveyard at Eastland, 


Lancaster county, Pa., the grave of her husband, Joseph 
Peirce, who died 59 years ago, having been opened to re- 
ceive her. Fitting words and tribute to her character 


had been spoken in the meeting house by Mary Heald Way 
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and Howard Coates, and a large number of relatives and 
friends had assembled to do honor to her memory. 

Eight years after the death of her husband, Prudence 
Peirce and her family moved to Millersville, Pa., so that 
the children might have the privilege of attending the 
State Normal School, of which James P. Wickersham was 
then principal. For fifteen years a succession of young 
men students boarded with her and found in her a friend 
and companion. Many students besides her boarders 
enjoyed the hospitality of her home and carried away from 
the normal school loving memories of ‘‘Aunt Prudy.’’ 
She is survived by six children, Maris, of Moscow, Idaho; 
John, of Seattle, Wash.; Rachel Frey, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Mary Kirkbride, of Marlton, N. J.; Ellis, of Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., and Joseph, of Sioux City, Iowa. 


SHAW.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 16h, 1907, Debor- 
ah Mattlack Shaw, widow of John Shaw, in her 85th year. 
She was a member of Green Street Meeting, Phila. She 
lived for others. No voice of distress ever appealed to 
her in vain. She even deprived herself that she might 
have more to give. Could there be truer charity? Fear- 
less in the right, yet forgiving towards the erring, she was 
a friend in every sense of the word. C. E. S. 

TYLER.—At Salem , N. J., Fourth month 7th, 1907, 
Benjamin A. Tyler in the 70th year of his age, an overseer 
and faithful member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


WANZER.—At Pawling, N. Y., First month 20th, 1907, 
Phebe T. Pierce, wife of Jedediah I. Wanzer aged 78 years. 

WANZER.—At Pawling, N. Y., Fourth month 26th, 
1907, Jedediah I. Wanzer aged 77 years. 

These were valued members of Ublong Monthly Meeting, 
which later joined to Nine Partners Meeting, both of New 
York, yet a long distance apart. Thus isolated from their 
own meeting, yet still firm in its principles it seemed the 
part of wisdom to ally themselves partially with a non- 
sectarian local institute,—the Quaker Hill Association. 
Jedediah was for many years a trustee of this association 
and a valued adviser; while the chaste and quiet dress and 
demeanor of his wife, with her keen appreciation of all 
with which she could agree, was an inspiration to pure and 
perfect living. 

She was a woman of rare beauty of character. She was 
a daughter of David Irish, of Quaker Hill, N. Y., a 
minister of sterling integrity; she inherited his prominent 
traits of humility combined with strong convictions of 
duty. In early life she married Joseph Pierce, Jr., of 
Chappaqua, N.Y ., and after six years of happy union she 
was left a widow with three children, two of whom are 
now living; Annie who married Chas. §. Irish, of Patter- 
son, N. Y., and Henry, living at Richmond, Va. With 
these she moved to her former home and in 1866 married 
Jedediah I. Wanzer and settled at Pawling, taking the 
further charge of two step-children. 

Leading then a quiet, busy life on a farm, her mind was 
equally active in the higher realms of literature, making 
also a close companion of nature, its birds, and flowers and 
trees, and instilling a kindred feeling in her children. 
She in unison with her husband made their household one 
of pure and healthy delights. 

She took a deep interest in affairs of the world, its 
progress and developments, but most her mind centered 
upon her loved Society, rejoicing in its advancing culture 
and the expressions of her faith; and when at times she 
could attend their large meetings, her interest knew no 
bounds. 

Thus with the true inspiration for right living, this 
worthy couple, faithful to Friends’ doctrine, faithful to 
every trust committed to them, without a long separation, 
passed to their high reward. 
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The following lines from Wordsworth’s ‘‘Margaret’’ 
were repeated at the funeral of Phebe T. Wanzer as 
applicable to her: 

‘*She was a woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts; by some especial care 
Her temper had been framed as if to make 
A being—who, by adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happiness.’’ 
M.H. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Foundation Scholarship in Semitic Languages at 
Bryn Mawr College, for next year, has been given to 
Eleanor Wood. 

—American Friend. 


In the article under the heading, ‘‘Aleohol,’’ in last 
week’s Intelligencer, in the sixth line, after the words 
‘*the value of,’’ the word ‘‘and’’ should have been inserted. 
The word ‘‘steps’’ in the third line from the top, second 
column should have been ‘‘step.’’ P. 


The returns of membership of London Yearly Meeting 
show a net increase this year of 217, a larger increase 
than in any year since 1889, when it totalled 262. It is 
now several years since the net increase has even kept 
pace with the normal increase of population; but in 1906 it 
has more than done so. The total membership of the 
Yearly Meeting is now 18,677. 

—The Friend, (London). 


The number of Friends in Parliament is increased by 
one in the election last week of F. Leverton Harris, as 


member for the Stepeny Division. He is a member of 
Westminister and Longford Monthly Meeting. 


—The Friend, (London). 


In the recent Finnish election nineteen women were 
returned to the national Parliament, a notable event in 
the world’s history. The Anglo-Russian for May gives the 
portraits of five of these first women legislators in Fin- 
land, with a description by one of them, Dr. Maikki 
Friberg, of the means taken to educate the people after 
the Universal Suffrage Law which came into force in Fin- 
land at the beginning of last October. 


—The Friend (London). 


A Friend’s Summer School in an Archbishop’s Palace! 
Such is the announcement respecting the Week-end Summer 
School at Maidstone [England] from June 27th to July Ist. 
The fine old house where the lectures will be given and 
dinner provided is now the property of the borough of 
Maidstone, but in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the place was a residence of the archbishops. The chief 
lecturer will be Professor R. W. Rogers, of New Jersey, 
who will give ‘‘The Story of the Creation’’ and ‘‘The 
Story of the Flood’’ on successive mornings; other lectur- 
ers are Edward Grubb, M. A., T. E. Harvey, M. A., C. E. 
Stansfield, M. A., and M. Catherine Albright. The hon- 
orable secretary is William V. Carr, 222, Upper Fant, Maid- 
stone. While the school should be primarily a help to 
Kent Friends, it is hoped that many others may be present. 

, —The Friend (London). 


A second ‘‘tramp’’ within the limits of Western Quar- 
terly Meeting is arranged to take place at the end of Au- 
gust (beginning 27th) with Evesham as the centre. A 
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field on the bank of the Avon has been lent for camping, 
and it is hoped that a good number will appreciate this 
form of holiday. It is intended to visit most of the meet- 
ings in Worcestershire, and one or two others. The party, 
which is being organized from Gloucester (W. H. Nicholls, 
secretary, St. Paul’s Road), are to be joined by some 
members of the Birmingham branch of the Friends’ Fellow- 
ship Union. 

—The Friend, (London.) 


We are glad to call attention to a forthcoming book by 
our friend John W. Graham, M. A., entitled ‘‘ Destruction 
of Daylight: a Study of the Smoke Problem.’’ It will be 
published very shortly by George Allen at 2s. fd. net, and 
will, we hope, do something towards hastening the day 
when city life in this country will be less appallingly 
gloomy than (in winter at least) it is at present. In this 
connection much may be hoped from the use of the new 
smokeless fuel, ‘‘Coalite.’’ 

—British Friend. 


In Dublin Yearly Meeting, after the reading of the cer- 
tificates of William C. Allen and others, much satisfaction 
was expressed that the long silence between Philadelphia 
and Dublin had at last been broken, it being suggested 
that ‘‘Our Society had suffered more, perhaps, from cold- 
ness and letting little differences,separate meeting from 
meeting, and Friend from Friend, than from any other 
cause.’”’ 

— The Friend, (Phila ) 


FELLOWSHIP MEETING AT WEST GROVE. 


On First-day Sixth month 2d, in our meeting house, 
West Grove, Pa., at 2.30 p.m., there will be a fellowship 
meeting of both branches of the Society. It is expected 
that William Littleboy recently Warden of Woodbrooke, 
England, will be present and will tell of the activities 
among Friends in England. 

William Littleboy is expected in attendance at meeting 
at London Grove in the morning. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The National Educational Association will be held at 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seventh month 8-12. The fare from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and return will be $62.50. For 
rates on Eastern roads the best plan is to inquire at lead- 
ing ticket offices. Tickets will be placed on sale about 
Sixth month 20th and will be good to return until Ninth 
month 15th. All persons availing themselves of the special 
rates at this time must pay the National Educational Asso- 
ciation membership fee of two dollars, at Los Angeles or 
San Francisco, before their tickets will be stamped by the 
Railway Agent for return. : 

The president of the Association this year is Pennsyl- 
vania’s Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, who will address the teachers of the nation on 
the question, ‘‘ How ean the Schools Aid the Peace Move- 
ment?’’ There will be general sessions held in the Tem- 
ple Auditorium on Second and Sixth-day afternoons and 
Third, Fourth and Fifth-day evenings. The National 
Council of Education will hold one evening and four morn- 
ing sessions. Several conferences will be held by each of 
the following departments: Kindergarten, Elementary 
Edueation, Secondary Education, Higher Education, Nor- 
mal Schools, Manual Training, Art Education, Music Edu- 
cation, Business Education, Child Study, Science Instruc- 
tion, Physical Training, School Administration, Special] 
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Education, Indian Education, Technical Education, Library 
Department. 

A Friends’ Conference will be held in Pasadena on 
Seventh and First-days, Seventh month 6th and 7th, All 
Eastern Friends who have any prospect of attending are 
requested to write to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 N, 15th St., 
Philadelphia. 


LONDON GROVE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


The closing exercises were held on Fifth-day, the 23d, 
with a large attendance of patrons and friends of the 
school. Interesting exercises by the children were fol- 
lowed by an able address by Dr. Joseph S. Walton of 
George School, a former student here. He urged parents 
to live with their children rather than for them, to talk 
-with their children rather than to them. 

The following day the annual school picnic was held. 
On Seventh-day, the 25th, nearly a hundred of the former 
pupils met for a reunion. It has been forty years since the 
school was established and many of the young Friends of 
the ‘vicinity began their education there. Robert Pyle pre- 
sided and brief remarks were made by Florence Baker, 
Mary S. Passmore, Ellen Pyle, Hayes Taylor, John P. 
Sharpless, Belle Clark and Edward A. Pennock. Sallie E. 
B. Pyle, Allie Rohr, and Jane P. Rushmore, former teach- 
ers, also spoke. The speeches were interspersed by singing 
and followed by refreshments. General good feeling pre- 
vailed and the spirit of loyalty to the school was strength- 
ened. The school will continue next year under the prin- 
cipalship of Ellen Pyle. Florence Cleaver of York, will 
act as her assistant. 


ORATORICAL CONTEST AT ABINGTON 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


The Annual Oratorical Contest at Abington Friends’ 
School was held on Sixth-day afternoon, Fifth month 24th, 
in the school assembly room, 

The contest is held under the auspices of the Alumni 
Association of the schoo! who give annually a prize to the 
class winning the most points. The competing classes 
were B, C and D, class A declining to enter on account of 
the press of work incident to graduation. 

The orations representing class B were, ‘‘Education’’ 
by George Hallowell, ‘‘Hands across the Sea’’ by Drew 
McIntosh. Those representing Class C were ‘‘The Japa- 
nese Alliance’’ by Josephine Sydenham; ‘‘Atheletics’’ by 
Herbert Moon. Those representing class D were ‘‘Child 
Labor’’ by Percy Weir and ‘‘California and Japan’’ by 
Anna Stapler. \ 

The judges were R. Barclay Spicer, Cynthia G. Bosler, 
and Fred B. Limerick. The decision was given in favor 
of Class D. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The College has recently been enriched by the gift of a 
portrait of Miss Sarah E. Norwell who held the position of 
librarian of the College for so many years, The picture 
will occupy a prominent position in the new library build- 
ing. 

One of the most interesting features of the Commence- 
ment week program will be the presentation of ‘‘ Mid-sum- 
mer Night’s Dream’’ on the campus, Second-day evening 
at 6.30 p.m. by a picked caste from the senior class. 

Mrs. Grace Richmond, general secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore, delivered an interesting 
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lecture in Parrish Hall last Third-day evening on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Friendly Visiting.’’ 

The usual weeks vacation that is granted to each senior 
class will be given to all members of the class who have 
finished their work next week. This is the week in which 
other students have their final examinations, seniors 
having taken theirs during the previous week. 

At a recent meeting of the debate board John S. Clement 
was elected to the captaincy of next year’s team. 

Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Battin will conduct quite a 
party an an extensive European tour during the summer. 
Among the Swarthmore people who will be in the party 
are Alda H. Preston, Florence Walworth, Helen Ridgeway, 
Elizabeth Verlenden, and Rebecca Verlenden. 

Jennette Curtis, who was awarded the Lucretia Mott 
fellowship for the coming year will sail for Hamburg in 
August and will spend the year in studying at the 
University of Berlin. 

Dr. Brooks recently conducted his Sociology class on an 
interesting visit to the Philadelphia House of Refuge at 
Glen Mills. The class was entertained most hospitably 
by the authorities of the institution and were very favor- 
ably impressed with its management. A. J. P. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEW GARDEN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met in joint session with London Grove Association on 
Fifth month 26th, in London Grove meeting house, New 
G arden being in charge of the program. The president 
opened the meeting by reading a portion of the 6th Chapter 
of Galatians. A hynm was sung and the minutes read and 
approved. J. Walter Jefferies read a paper on ‘‘The Past 
and Present of the Society of Friends,’’ and Marion C. 
Thompson read an article on ‘‘Charity, the Golden Rule.’’ 
Elma Preston gave a talk on the Discipline, which is 
‘*broad and substantial enough for us all to live under, 
and has stood the test of years.’’ Her appeal was for a 
closer reading of the Discipline,—we may have to read it 
many times to make the impression. 1f our absent mem- 
bers were ‘‘early labored with,’’ as advised, and were 
made to feel that they were actually missed, we would be 
stronger. How apt we are to talk about the ministry, ’tis 
so much better to speak to the minister, than about him. 
We need good, able overseers, and many matters could 
then be settled privately, that now come before the whole 
meeting. Ada D. Shortlidge recited ‘‘The Last Hymn’’ 
and Mary H. Tudos read a paper in answer to ‘the ques- 
tion ‘‘Shall man be praised for duty done, or the result of 
it?’’ Several others spoke briefly. Mary E. Wicker- 
sham gave Current Topics and all the members present re- 
sponded to roll call with sentiments. The meeting closed 
with the singing of a hymn and a short silence. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, Pres. 
Eva S. RICHARDS, Secy. 


William C. Allen [of the Friends who hold their Year- 
ly Meeting at Arch St., Phila., while a visitor at the re- 
cent session of Dublin Yearly Meeting, ] when the state of 
the Society was under consideration, said in reference to 
visiting, he knew of an overseer who never went to see a 
brother without first spending an hour in a secret wrestle 
with God. He had all kinds of people to deal with, but 
was a lovable man, and he won men to Jesus Christ. The 
work of the overseer is almost of more importance than 
that of the minister or leader. Where there is a group of 
men and women as shepherds of the flock, willing to deny 
themselves, wolves cannot come in, for the shepherds are 
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there. As to elders, if the meeting is to build up, it will 
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be necessary for them to live very close to God. What | 


baptisms of the spirit a real elder needs, and if he has not 
this baptism he will make mistakes and mar the Lord’s 
work. —The Friend, (Phia.) 


The New Acts, a paper published at Alliance, Ohio, 
and edited (we believe) by persons calling themselves 
Friends, is the organ of the most extreme ‘‘ Ranterism’’ 
that even America has yet produced. The issue for April 
is in our hands, and its four large pages are filled with 
visions, trances, ecstasies, and ‘‘speaking with tongues.’’ 
These are regarded as manifest tokens of the presence of 
the Spirit; and we find not one word, from first to last, 


| they are not taught to work. 


about truthfulness, honesty, humility, or the practice of | 


love to men. Extraordinary stories are told, apparently 
in all good faith, of speaking in foreign languages, 
learned, by Levi Lupton and others. 
deal of this is a record of fact and not mere delusion; 
but, if so, itis neither Divine nor devilish. 
an outbreak of the sub-conscious life, under the contagion 
of strong religious excitement. 


never | 
Probably a good | 


It is simply | 


It is lamentable that | 


such wild doings should be regarded as the true signs of | 


the Spirit. The fruit of the Spirit, Paul said, is 
joy, peace, gentleness and self-control.’’ 


—British Friend. 


**love, 


While we must do everything that is possible for the 


relief of poor children who are overworked, underfed, and | Avondale, Pa. 


not educated as they ought to be, we must not let our 
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sympathies cause us to do injustice to that large class of 
young people who are suffering grievous injury because 
All little children like best 
the plays which are like the work done by their elders. 
The toys they like best are in miniature, the implements 
of real labor. Rightly trained, boys and girls will go 
from play to real work with pleasure and profit. The 
rich man’s son who never works is on his way to become 
a ‘‘hoodlum,’’ a name invented in San Francisco to de- 
scribe a class of vicious youth who never worked, but had 
money to spend. The happiest and most useful men and 
women are those who in childhood and youth took their 
proper share of responsibility for the welfare and neces- 
sary work done in the home. 


REVEALED. 


Heaven, that seemed so very far away 
To childish vision, looking toward the stars, 
Seems so much nearer as life’s shortening day, 
Reveals the crimson of its sun-set bars. 


The line of years, beheld with youthful eyes, 

As one grand stair-way for our feet to climb 
Up the unknown of mystery and surprise, 

Is almost ended, by the flight of time. 
’Twas not so far, we did not see aright, 

And few at most the years that we shall wait; 
The day is passing and ere long the night, 

Will close Earth’s door, and open Heaven’s gate. 
HARVEY M. Cook 


Written for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


6th mo. 10th (2nd-day).—Genesee 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


5th mo. 81st (6th-day)—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Dear-Creek (4 
miles to Conowingo on the C, & P. D. 
R. R.), at 10 a, m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 2 p. m. 

6th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Annual Ex- 
cursion New York and Brooklyn First- 
day Schools. 

6th mo. Ist (7th-day). 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, at Prairie 
Grove, Henry Co., Ia., at ll a. m.; 
Ministers and Elders, same day at 
9.30 a. m. 

6th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Richmond, Ind,, 
at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 2 p. m. 

6th mo. 2d (ist-day). 
N. J., Friends’ 
meeting-house. 

6th mo. 2nd (Ist day.)—-At Middle- 
town, Del. Co. Pa., at 3 p. m. a cir- 
cular meeting, under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

6th mo. 2d (Ist-day). At Friends’ 
Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St., 
West Phila., at 3 p. m., meeting for 
worship. 
education asked to attend. 


Prairie 


Mickleton, 
Association, in the 


Quarterly Meeting, 
Bedford Co., Pa., at 10 a. m.; Minis- 
ters and Elders, Tth-day before, at 
3 p. m. 

6th mo. 6th (5th-day).—Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, N. J., 
at 10a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 3.30 p. m. 

6th mo. 8th (7th-day.)—Burlington 
First-day School Union at The Mount 
Meeting-house, 10.30a.m. Cordial in- 
vitation is extended. Daniel Willets, 
cierk. 

6th mo. 8th (7th-day.)—New York 
Monthly Meeting at Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 

6th mo. 9th (ist-day,)—A Circular 
Meeting at Hockessin, Del., at 3 p.m. 
under care of a committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 

6th mo. 9th (ist-day). 
Meeting at Frankford 
Waln Sts)., at 3.30 p.m. 

6th mo. 9th (lst-day). 
nual mee.uing at Old Providence, 
Montgomery County, Pa., 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, at 3 
p.m. 

6th mo. 9th (l1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends, at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Grace and Elizabeth Capron, 
42 Fisher Ave., at 1l a.m. 

6th mo. 10th (2nd-day).—Baltimore 


Circular 
(Unity and 


| Quarterly Meeting, at Sandy Spring, 
All interested in religious | 


Md., at 10 a. m.; Ministers and El- 


| ders, 7th-day before, at 3 p. m. 


Semi-an- | 


at Fishertown, | 


| tario, Canada, at 11 a. m.; 


Yearly Meeting, at Coldstream, On- 
Ministers 


| and Elders, 7th-day before, at 10a. m. 


| 
| 


{ 


| 
| 


6th mo. 13th (5th-day.)—Haddon- 
field Quarterly anne, at Medford, 
N. J., at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Eld- 
ers, day before, at 3 p.m, 

6th mo. 19th (4th-day.)—Millville 
Monthly Meeting, at Millville, Pa., 


| at 10 a.m. 


under care | 


TROVIL 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
lightest, best flavored biscuit, 
hot-breads, cake and pastry. 


Alum and alurm-phosphate 
baking powders are in- 
Jurious. Do not use them. 
When buying baking pow- 
der he sure the label 
specifies cream of tartar. 
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6th mo. 19th (4th-day.)—Fishing 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, at 3 p.m. 

6th mo. 20th (5th-day).—Fishing 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, at Mill- 
ville, Pa., at 10 a.m. 

6th mo. 2ist (6th-day.)—Youths’ 
Meeting, Fishing Creek Half-Yearly 
Meeting, at Millville, Pa,, at 10 a.m. 

6th mo. 29th (7th-day). Meeting of 
the Central Committee of Friends’ 
General Conference, at The Park View 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J., at 2 p.m. 
Members of the Committee unable to 
attend are asked to send substitutes 
or to give the Chairman authority to 
do so. As to securing accommoda- 
tions see Intelligencer of Fifth month, 
18th, page 318, or write to Harry A. 
Hawkins, 373 W. 123rd St., New York 
City, before Sixth month 15th. All 
Friends interested in the work of the 
General Conference are asked to join 
with the Committee in its deliberations 
at this time. 


THE GOLDEN LEGACY. 


My mother had no gold to share, 

Nor land, nor herd, nor merchandise, 
(My brother has her silken hair, 

My sister has her azure eyes!) 
To me she left no comeliness 

That to the form or face belong, 
But oh, one gift I do possess, 

The blessed heritage of song! 


Long, long ago in cradle days 
Her sweet voice would my heart 
beguile, 
When I could nothing do but gaze 
Into the heaven of her smile! 
I learned the songs in later years 
And with her sang them o’er and 
o’er 
Oh Memory, thy lute and tears 
Must meet and mingle evermore! 


’*Twas ‘‘Hush, my babe,’’—as fades 
the light 
I hear her softly, sweetly croon, 
Then ‘‘ Afton Water,’’ ‘‘Stilly Night,’’ 
‘*Sanctissima,’’ and ‘‘Silver Moon ;’’ 
She sang them with such tender art, 
The art that only mothers know, 
And tied the tunes around my heart, 
Else it had broken long ago! 


—Clarence Urmy, in Lippincott's 


CRITICISM. 


The Critic eyed the sunset as the umber 

turned to gray, 
Slow fading in the somewhat foggy 

west. 

To the color-cultured Critic 
very dull display ; 

‘* *Tisn’t half so good a sunset as was 
offered yesterday 

I wonder why,’’ he murmured, as he 
sadly turned away, 
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Owing to a rapidly increasing 
volume of profitable business in 
the manufacture of Allen’s Sau- 
sage, Scrapple, Lard and other 
Pork Products, we have been 
compelled during the past three 
winters to keep our Factory run- 
ning regularly both night and 
day. 

We have so overtaxed the capa- 
city of our establishment that we 
are now beginning extensive ad- 
ditions and improvements which, 
when completed, will more than 
double the capacity of our present 
plant. 

On this account, we are issuing 
and offering for sale a limited 
number of Shares of our Prefer- 
red Capital Stock (par value 
$100) which bear cumulative an- 
nual dividends of 


SIX PER CENT. 


In the past five years our losses 
from “‘ bad bills’’ have been less 
than one-tenth of one per cent. of 
the volume of sales. 

For further particulars, com- 
municate with 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN 


(Incorporated) 
MEDIA, PENNA. 


Manufacturer of 
‘* Particular Products for Particular People ’’ 
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‘The sunsets can’t be always at 
their best. ’’ 


—Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


APPARITIONS. 
At noon of night, and at the night’s 
pale end, 
Such things have chanced to me 
As one, by day, would scarcely tell a 
friend 
For fear of mockery. 
Shadows, you say, mirages of the 
brain! 
I know not, faith, not I. 
Is it more strange the dead should 
walk again 
Than that the quick should die? 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


SONG OF THE BEE. 
Bumble, bumble, through the grass, 
Through the sweet new clover; 
Hear me as I quickly pass, 
Happy little rover! 
Sun just risen o’er the hill, 
Dew upon the blossoms still, 
Light of heart and light of wing, 
This the message that I bring 
Ged is watching over! 
Bumble, bumble, through the grass, 
Through the sweet new clover, 
Hear me as I quickly pass, 
Happy little rover! 
Hear the message that I tell, 
Flying over lea and dell, 
Tiny frame but strong of heart, 
Of creation still a part 
God is watching over ! 
—Regina Reilly, in St. Nicholas. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


_... .{ 623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES :) Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
RICHARDS A SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, ‘ 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 








